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or drop containers, which may require only a clerk and one or two
workers in the terminal, some local union work rules require that
an entire crew be paid overtime for a full shift.

For half of the container ports, expanded operating hours would
reduce the delays encountered on landside routes (Table 8-1). One
of the major impediments to operating longer hours has been the
unwillingness of some seaport labor union locals to change work
rules to reduce the cost of opening the terminal gates during early
morning or early evening hours. This is reported to be a problem
for almost half of the container ports. For 28 percent, restrictive
work rules are believed to be the major constraint on operating
longer hours. For another 20 percent, the unwillingness of union
locals to permit the opening of gates without requiring overtime pay
for an entire crew appears to contribute to the port's inability to
operate longer hours.

The resistance of labor unions to extended work hours is under-
standable. Labor has experienced a radical reduction in the demand
for workers because of the increased mechanization and productivity
of intermodal container movements. After nearly a century of effort
to gain the benefits of work rules, benefits, and wages, longshoremen
found the number of jobs declining and the competition between
ports increasing as general freight cargo shifted to containers (Chad-
win et al. 1990). In 1970, for example,

30,000 longshoremen at the Port of New York/New Jersey worked 33
million manhours to move about 25 million "assessment tons." By
1986 only 7,400 dockworkers were on the rolls and they worked a
little more than 11 million manhours to move the same amount of
cargo (Chadwin et al. 1990).

Although the longshoremen unions have acceded to many of the
technological changes in the industry, some work rules continue to
reduce the ability of terminal operators to improve throughput. For
example, one proposal would simply have a clerk operate the gates
during off-hours so that truckers could drop containers. But at many
ports, the union locals insist that opening the gate means an entire
work crew must be paid overtime, even if the whole crew is not
needed.

The master agreements of the longshoremen unions permit locals
to negotiate some work rules separately with their managements. The
competition among ports has apparently created flexibility at some